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REPORT  ON  NEW  YUGOSLAVIA 


1.  Nature  and  Status  of  the  Group 

The  nine  Labor,  one  Liberal  and  one  Liberal  National  M.P.’s  who  formed 
our  group  lost  no  opportunity  of  emphasizing  both  privately  and  publicly 
that  we  were  in  no  sense  an  Official  Delegation.  We  said  that  we  had  no 
mandate  from  the  Government  or  Parliament  or  even  from  the  parties  to 
which  we  belonged.  We  were  purely  a  group  of  M.P.’s  who  had  on  our 
own  responsibility  availed  ourselves  of  the  general  invitation  extended  by  the 
Yugoslav  Government  through  the  press  to  come  to  Yugoslavia  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment's  guests,  in  order  to  see  the  country  for  ourselves  at  the  time  when 
the  Yugoslav  peoples  were  electing  their  Constituent  Assembly.  The  invi¬ 
tation  included  transport  to  and  from  England  in  a  Yugoslav  government 
plane. 

In  addition  to  the  eleven  M.P.’s  who  sign  this  report  our  group  consisted 
of  the  following: 

Lt.  Col.  B.  Davidson,  M.C.,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Times. 

Mr.  K.  Syers  of  the  News  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Kingsley  Martin,  editor  of  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation. 

Major  John  Ennalls,  acting  for  us  as  an  interpreter  and  also  acting  as  the 
Daily  Herald  correspondent;  Miss  McClurg  of  the  BBC  European  Serv¬ 
ice;  Mrs.  M.  Lloyd,  Secretary  of  the  Yugloslav  Emergency  Committee  in 
London,  and  Mr.  Leo  Mattes,  Press  Attache  of  the  Yugloslav  Embassy  in 

London. 

The  unofficial  nature  of  our  group  was  fully  understood  by  our  Yugo¬ 
slav  hosts.  This  was  emphasized  by  Marshal  Tito  at  his  final  conference  with 
the  group.  He  told  us  that,  whereas  the  Yugoslav  Government  could  not  of 
course  admit  the  right  of  any  official  delegation  to  examine  the  conduct  of 
the  general  election  as  that  might  imply  acceptance  of  some  form  of  tute¬ 
lage,  they  welcomed  visits  by  honest  “private”  inquirers.  He  was  anxious, 
precisely  because  we  were  divested  of  any  official  character,  that  we  should 
see  everything  for  ourselves  and  report  on  the  truth  as  we  found  it.  It  was 
continually  brought  home  to  us  that  we  were  looked  upon  as  friends  who 
were  expected  and  encouraged  to  be  candid.  We  had  full  liberty  to  go 
anywhere  and  see  anyone  we  wanted  without  notice  and  with  our  own 
interpreter.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  addition  to  Major  Ennalls,  Lt.  Col. 
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Davidson  and  Mr.  Syers  were  formerly  British  Officers  fighting  with  the 
Partisans  and  as  such  knew  the  language  and  the  country  well  and  were 
extremely  popular.  They  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  help  for  which  we  were 
grateful.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  our  Yuglosav  hosts  deliberately 
refrained  from  publicizing  our  visit  in  any  way  until  after  polling  day.  They 
did  so  in  order  to  avoid  even  seeming  to  take  advantage  of  our  presence. 

2.  Scope  of  Our  Visit 

It  is  impossible  to  know  a  country  in  a  week.  We  did  not  attempt  to 
acquire  in  a  few  days  the  information  necessary  to  hold  our  own  with 
experts  who  had  lived  in  the  country  for  years  or  even  all  their  lives.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  there  is  a  body  of  ascertainable  truth  on  which 
all  who  know  a  country  well  are  agreed,  but  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
is  hidden  from  temporary  visitors.  On  the  contrary,  the  experts  on  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  irrespective  of  nationality,  differ  widely  and  often  violently  from  each 
other  and  hold  varied  and  conflicting  views  on  practically  every  issue. 

Our  job  as  politicians  was  to  hear  as  many  points  of  view  from  as  many 
responsible  people  as  possible  and  then  to  draw  our  own  conclusions.  It  was 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge  as  of  asking  the 
right  questions  of  those  who  did  know  and  of  being  able  to  sense  political 
atmospheres  and  to  size  up  the  reliability  of  persons  we  interviewed. 

We  saw  many  people  collectively  and  individually,  acting  as  a  party,  in 
small  groups  and  singly.  We  saw  leaders  and  supporters  of  the  National 
Front;  members  of  the  opposition;  co-operators;  trades  unionists;  women’s 
organisations;  youth  organisations;  peasants  and  workers;  UNRRA  officials; 
journalists  both  Yugoslav  and  foreign;  British  service  personnel;  etc.  Several 
of  us  had  long  talks  off  the  record  with  the  American,  British,  Czechoslovak, 
French,  Polish,  Soviet,  Swiss  and  Turkish  Ambassadors  or  Ministers.  We 
visited  Zagreb,  Belgrade,  Ljubljana,  Zara  and.  a  number  of  villages  and  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  country,  varying  from  completely  devastated  areas  to  some  of 
the  most  fertile. 

3.  Purpose  of  Our  Visit 

Our  object  was  not  to  make  unprofitable  comparisons  between  democ¬ 
racy  as  we  have  it  in  Britain  and  democracy  understood  in  Yugoslavia.  Nor 
was  it  our  purpose  to  arrive  at  judgments  on  the  country  as  a  whole.  How¬ 
ever  desirable,  that  would  obviously  have  been  an  enterprise  beyond  our 
powers  in  the  time  at  our  disposal. 

We  set  ourselves  the  more  limited  and  modest  task  of  trying  to  gain  a 
grasp  of  the  facts  that  are  relevant  to  forming  a  judgment  on  what  Anglo- 
Yugoslav  relations  are  today  and  on  the  lines  along  which  we  should  like  to 
see  them  develop  tomorrow.  The  general  election  and  the  prevailing  Yugo- 
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slav  conception  of  democracy  are  only  one  important  factor  in  finding  the 
answer  to  that  question. 

This  report  is  a  digest  and  analysis  of  the  relevant  facts  on  which  we 
all  broadly  agree.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  provides  the  materials  necessary  for 
answering  the  question  to  which  it  was  our  purpose  to  seek  an  answer.  But 
of  course-  it  leaves  us  all  free  to  elaborate  or  interpret  these  agreed  views 
individually  or  collectively,  in  public  or  private,  in  speech  or  in  writing,  and 
to  draw  whatever  political  conclusions  we  want  in  reports  to  our  respective 
parties. 

4.  General  Election 

The  General  Election  was  held  on  the  nearest  approach  to  universal  suf¬ 
frage  that  the  Yugoslav  people  have  ever  enjoyed.  Women  voted  for  the 
first  time.  Minimum  voting  age  was  18.  There  were  over  8  million  voters 
out  of  a  total  population  of  1 5  million.  This  was  more  than  double  the  high¬ 
est  prewar  figure.  Collaborators,  Fascists,  Quislings  and  persons  deprived  of 
civil  rights  by  Court  order  were  excluded.  The  Government  figure  was 
known  estimated  between  5  and  10  percent  of  the  electorate  had  been 
disfranchised. 

The  election  law  provided  for  a  form  of  proportional  representation 
combining  most  of  the  advantages  of  our- system  (e.g.,  one  member  for  each 
constituency)  with  provision  for  parties  getting  a  number  of  M.P.s  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  number  of  votes  cast.  As,  however,  only  the  parties  in  the 
National  Front  took  part  in  the  election,  this  provision  did  not  operate  and 
the  top-of-the-poll  candidates  were  automatically  elected  as  in  Britain. 

We  visited  a  number  of  polling  booths  on  election  day,  both  in  the  town 
and  in  the  country,  both  in  the  company  of  Yugloslav  friends  and  alone, 
choosing  our  own  itineraries.  Our  impression  of  the  elections  in  the  districts 
we  visited  confirms  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  British  Embassy  with 
whom  we  discussed  the  matter,  namely  that  the  voting  arrangements  were 
mechanically  fool-proof  and  knave-proof  and  that  the  proceedings  were 
conducted  with  scrupulous  regard  for  the  provisions  of  the  electoral  law. 

Indeed,  when  it  became  clear  that  the  Opposition  were  not  going  to  put 
up  candidates  the  electoral  law  was  amended  at  the  last  moment  so  as  to 
provide  a  special  box  into  which  votes  could  be  cast  by  electors  who  wished 
to  vote  against  the  Government  Coalition.  (It  may  be  explained  that  the 
polling  booths  contained  a  row  of  boxes,  one  for  each  candidate  in  the  con¬ 
stituency  and  one  for  what  might  be  called  the  “Unknown  Opposition.” 
After  being  checked  on  the  register  a  voter  received  a  small  light  rubber  ball 
and  was  obliged  to  put  his  closed  hand  into  every  box  on  the  table  in  succes¬ 
sion,  holding  his  hand  up,  open,  at  the  end,  to  show  that  it  was  empty.  The 
boxes  were  felt-lined  so  that  the  rubber  ball  made  no  noise  in  dropping.  We 
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watched  and  listened  closely  while  the  voting  went  on,  but  only  two  reported 
having  heard  a  ball  drop.  This  is  an  improved  form  of  the  traditional  voting 
system  of  the  Balkans,  devised  for  an  electorate  which  is  partly  illiterate. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  very  efficient  and  widespread  official  propa¬ 
ganda  and  organization  for  inducing  voters  to  attend  public  meetings  and  to 
present  themselves  at  the  polling  booths.  There  was  almost  complete  control 
of  the  press  by  the  National  Front,  and  the  Army  participated  freely  in 
political  demonstrations. 

5.  The  National  Front 

To  our  people  it  must  at  first  sight  seem  strange  that  all  the  candidates  in 
an  election  should  belong  to  the  National  Front  and  that  there  should  be  no 
opposition — not  even  any  Independents.  But  the  supporters  of  the  National 
Front  have  an  answer.  It  is  roughly  as  follows: 

“You  in  Great  Britain  found  national  political  unity  necessary  during  the 
war  and  for  that  purpose  formed  a  Coalition  Government  composed  of  all 
parties.  Your  Conservative  and  Liberal  National  Parties  took  the  view  that 
it  was  necessary  to  continue  this  national  political  unity  during  the  period 
of  reconstruction.  Our  country  is  not  an  old  and  mature  democracy  like 
yours.  We  have  never  had  democracy.  We  are  only  beginning  it  now.  We 
are  a  very  simple  people,  many  of  whom  cannot  read  or  write.  The  whole 
of  the  country  from  end  to  end  has  been  occupied  by  the  enemy  and  fought 
over  repeatedly.  In  the  course  of  that  struggle  the  old  State,  including  the 
administrative  apparatus  and  the  high  Military  Command,  disintegrated.  The 
old  political  parties  broke  up.  Some  of  their  leaders  joined  the  Partisans, 
others  collaborated  with  the  Germans,  and  still  others  remained  inactive. 
This  was  the  completion  of  a  process  which  set  in  long  before  the  war,  when 
our  Government,  higher  civil  servants  and  the  leadership  of  the  banking  and 
business  world  were  composed  of  a  small  group  of  relatively  rich  people  who 
were  separated  by  an  abyss  from  the  mass  of  the  population,  ruled  as  dicta¬ 
tors  and  fell  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  Italian  and  German 
Fascism. 

“During  our  fight  for  liberation  we  built  up  a  national  resistance  move¬ 
ment  which  began  as  small  guerrilla  bands  but  swelled  into  a  new  army  and 
had  to  take  on  political  and  administrative  functions  that  started  with  our 
local  Committees  but  grew  into  a  new  State,  a  new  Constitution  and  a  new 
social  and  political  order.  We  did  all  this  as  part  of  a  relentless  and  unceas¬ 
ing  struggle  against  an  enemy  that  occupied  the  whole  of  our  country  and 
was  unbelievably  oppressive  and  cruel.  In  the  course  of  that  struggle  two 
million  people  were  killed,  of  whom  only  about  one-third  fell  in  battle. 
There  was  burning,  looting,  bombing  and  destruction  of  every  kind  on  a 
vast  scale.  The  whole  burden  of  this  struggle  was  borne  by  the  Partisan 
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Movement  and  their  leaders,  who  have  now  become  the  National  Front, 
because  most  of  our  former  political,  economic  and  financial  leaders,  trained 
administrators  and  higher  technical  staffs  took  no  part  and  many  worked 
for  the  enemy. 

“Our  war  was  also  a  civil  war.  Altogether  we  fought  forty  enemy  divi¬ 
sions  in  Yugoslavia,  of  whom  a  dozen  were  Ustashi  and  Chetnik  divisions  of 
Croat  and  Serb  traitors.  In  winning  the  victory  in  this  combined  interna¬ 
tional  and  civil  war  we  have  also  made  a  revolution.  We  are  now  grappling 
with  grave  and  pressing  problems  of  material  reconstruction  which  can  be 
solved  only  through  building  a  new  State,  a  new  administration  and  a  new 
society. 

“In  the  circumstances  we  imperatively  require  national  political  unity  in 
the  shape  of  a  broadly  based  National  Front  including  all  those  who  are  not 
tarred  with  the  brush  of  collaborationism  and  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
fundamental  points  in  our  program,  namely  a  Federal  Republican  Yugoslavia 
with  equal  rights  and  self-government  for  its  component  nationalities;  land 
reform;  nationalization  of  finance,  transport  and  of  those  industries  compro¬ 
mised  by  association  with  the  enemy. 

“So  overwhelming  is  the  popular  demand  for  the  National  Front  and  its 
program  that  have  grown  out  of  the  Resistance  Movement  and  its  practical 
experience  of  reconstruction  and  the  needs  of  the  country,  that  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  leaders  began  by  accepting  both  and  only  withdrew  from  the  National 
Front  and  refused  to  put  up  candidates  when  they  found  that  they  were 
Generals  without  an  Army  because  their  followers  had  walked  out  on  them.” 

6.  The  Opposition: 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  present  regime.  To  start  with  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that 
there  are  three  distinct  Oppositions  and  one  potential  Opposition,  although 
they  are  not  divided  into  water-tight  compartments,  and  transition  from  one 
to  the  other  is  always  possible. 

The  first  Opposition  is  that  of  the  King  and  the  old  regime  emigres 
abroad.  The  program  that  was  put  forward  in  their  name  in  a  note  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  London  asked  for  foreign  interven¬ 
tion  to  take  over  the  Yugoslav  Army  and  administration  and  hold  elections 
under  foreign  control.  We  were  told  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  senti¬ 
mental  desire  among  the  richer  and  more  Conservative  peasantry  for  Mon¬ 
archy  and  some  of  us  found  traces  of  it.  But  the  best  authorities  we  could 
consult  agreed  with  our  impression  that  there  was  no  politically  effective 
demand  for  the  return  of  King  Peter  in  the  sense  of  any  group  of  significant 
size  prepared  to  make  any  effort  or  incur  any  risk  in  order  to  obtain  this 
result. 
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The  second  Opposition  represent  the  former  members  or  associates  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  bureaucracy,  Army  Command  and  banking  and  business 
world.  Under  the  old  regime  they  were  concentrated  in  Belgrade  and  were 
in  one  way  or  another  deriving  a  comfortable  living  from  the  State.  They 
have  now  lost  their  power  and  most  of  their  wealth  and  view  the  future  with 
alarm  and  despondency.  They  congregate  in  the  Belgrade  luxury  cafes, 
particularly  one  with  the  symbolic  name  of  “The  Russian  Czar.”  They  have 
a  political  program  similar  to  that  of  the  emigres  abroad.  Their  following 

is  insignificant.  * 

The  third  Opposition  is  composed  of  the  leaders  of  the  Radical,  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Peasant  Parties,  that  is,  the  sections  of  those  Parties  who  did  not 
join  the  National  Front.  The  leaders  who  did  join  the  National  Front  rep¬ 
resent  only  a  minority  of  their  former  Party  leadership,  but  claim  to  rep¬ 
resent  most  of  their  Party’s  rank  and  file.  This  claim  is  challenged  by  the 
Opposition  leaders. 

The  members  of  this  third  Opposition  accept  the  program  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  say  that  a  National  Front  comprising  all  Parties  is  necessary  in 
the  present  situation.  But  they  want  to  be  included  in  the  Front  on  terms 
giving  them  a  fair  share  of  power  and  say  that  they  withdrew  from  the  Front 
only  when  they  found  that  the  dice  were  loaded  against  them  because  the 
Communist  Party  dominates  and  infiltrates  into  all  the  parties  in  the  Front 
and  really  governs  the  country.  They  speak  of  the  need  for  a  “Loyal  Oppo¬ 
sition”  with  emphasis  on  the  “loyal”  but  say  that  they  did  not  put  up  candi¬ 
dates  because  they  would  not  have  had  any  real  freedom  to  organize  as  a 
Party  or  to  conduct  their  campaign,  whatever  paper  guarantees  they  might 
enjoy  under  the  Constitution.  One  of  these  Opposition  leaders  with  whom 
we  spoke,  took  the  view  that  his  Party  had  made  a  serious,  he  added,  prob¬ 
ably  even  an  “historic”  or  “fatal”  mistake  in  not  taking  part  in  the  election, 
even  under  the  handicaps  imposed  upon  them.  But  he  said  that  they  hoped 
that  if  a  substantial  section  of  the  registered  electors  boycotted  the  election 
on  their  instructions,  Marshal  Tito  would  regard  this  as  a  proof  that  they 
did  represent  a  real  political  force  with  whom  he  ought  to  negotiate  some 
sort  of  compromise.  The  General  Election  has  belied  that  hope,  for  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  electors  stayed  away  from  the  polls.  We  have 
mentioned  above  the  highly  efficient  organization  for  inducing  electors  to 
vote. 

The  prevailing  view  of  this  third  group  appeared  to  be  that  once  the  new 
election  was  an  accomplished  fact  and  its  validity  and  that  of  the  new  regime 
and  the  new  Constitution  were  recognized  by  the  Western  Powers,  all  would 
be  lost.  When  one  of  those  who  put  forward  this  view  was  asked  whether 
this  meant  that  he  thought  the  Opposition  should  be  helped  by  Western 
refusal  to  recognize  the  new  regime  emerging  from  the  elections,  he  said  it 
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was  their  only  hope.  To  this  the  other  Opposition  leader,  who  had  expressed 
the  views  just  summarized  above,  objected  that  the  Opposition  had  no  future 
if  they  relied  on  foreign  intervention  in  any  shape  and  he  himself  was 
opposed  to  that  as  a  patriotic  Yugoslav.  But  he  added  that  he  and  his  friends 
did  not  wish  their  country  to  be  left  wholly  under  Russian  influence. 

Some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  leaders  of  this  somewhat  heterogeneous  third 
group  are  associated  with  and  fairly  accurately  reflect  the  Peasant  discontent 
which  undoubtedly  exists.  That  discontent  is  likely  to  rise  to  a  peak  in  the 
interval  between  the  ending  of  the  war-time  solidarity  forged  in  the  Partisan 
Movement  and  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Government’s  reconstruc¬ 
tion  program  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  give  the  peasants  the  things  they  most 
badly  want. 

During  this  interim  period  the  various  vexations  of  revolution  and  of 
reconstruction  directed  mainly  by  urban  leaders  will  become  increasingly 
felt.  The  present  peasant  malcontents  appear  in  the  main  either  to  be  a 
well-to-do  minority  or  to  belong  to  the  older  generation.  The  former  are 
resentful  at  being  deprived  of  some  of  their  land  under  the  Land  Reform 
Act  (although  with  compensation)  in  favor  of  their  poorer  brethren.  Both 
groups  are  aggrieved  because  they  cannot  buy  all  they  need  from  the  towns 
and  the  money  they  get  for  their  produce  is  therefore  not  much  use  to  them. 
These  grievances  seem  hardly  capable  of  being  crystallized  into  a  political 
program  that  could  be  formulated  by  an  Opposition  and  set  against  that  of 
the  National  Front.  On  the  contrary  the  discontent  seems  to  be  chiefly  due 
to  impatience  at  the  slowness  with  which  the  Government’s  reconstruction 
program  is  being  carried  out  and  at  the  inefficiency  of  the  local  and  national 
administrative  apparatus  that  is  being  recruited  largely  out  of  former  Parti¬ 
san  leaders. 

Marshal  Tito  was  very  frank  both  in  public  and  private  on  the  lack  of 
trained  administrators  as  his  greatest  headache,  but  expressed  confidence  that 
this  was  an  evil  that  time  would  cure.  That  also  applies  to  the  economic  and 
social  aspects  of  the  Government’s  reconstruction  program,  for  much  has 
been  done  already  in  very  difficult  circumstances  and  with  very  limited 
means,  and  the  drive  and  enthusiasm  are  such  that  a  marked  improvement 
may  be  expected  by  next  Summer.  This  year  [1945]  the  crop  was  catas¬ 
trophically  bad  owing  to  drought  coming  on  top  of  the  destruction  caused 
by  the  war.  But  if  next  Summer  [1946]  the  harvest  is  anything  like  normal, 
the  peasantry  are  likely  to  become  actively  favorable  to  the  regime. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  unlikely  that  many  of  the  present  Opposition 
leaders  will  be  able  to  “connect”  with  any  large  section  of  the  population  in 
the  sense  of  becoming  their  political  standard-bearers  and  champions.  They 
suffer  from  two  handicaps:  the  first,  that  whatever  they  represented  6  years 
ago,  things  have  moved  so  fast  since  then  that  they  have  been  left  high  and 
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dry  by  the  march  of  events  and  have  lost  contact  with  the  mass  of  their 
followers. 

The  second  is  that  however  strongly  they  may  emphasize  the  necessity 
for  a  “loyal”  opposition,  any  opposition  that  was  started  today  would  imme¬ 
diately  be  joined  by  disloyal  elements  whose  program  would  be  that  of  the 
first  two  groups  mentioned  above. 

If  and  when  Yugoslav  revolutionary  democracy  broadens  down  into  a 
parliamentary  democracy  it  is  possible  that  some  “loyal  Opposition”  may 
form  within  the  National  Front  in  response  to  the  social  and  political 
demands  of  some  sections  of  the  population.  But  that  is  a  speculation  about 
the  future  rather  than  a  forecast  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  piesent. 

7.  Alleged  Intimidation 

Much  is  made  by  the  various  Opposition  groups  belonging  to  all  three 
categories,  of  the  issue  of  intimidation  and  “terror.  There  seems  no  reason¬ 
able  doubt  that  when  the  country  was  liberated  there  was  a  wave  of  violence 
and  vengeance  throughout  the  country  and  the  paying  off  of  long  scores 
and  bitter  grudges.  But  this  period  appears  to  have  passed  and  the  whole 
process  of  purging  the  country  and  cleansing  public  life  of  those  who  were 
actively  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  has  now  been  brought  undei  control  and 

is  taking  place  in  legal  and  orderly  forms. 

Yet  there  is  undoubtedly  an  atmosphere  of  fear  among  the  minorities  and 
Opposition  groups  described  above.  These  fears  they  would  substantiate  by 
reports  of  arbitrary  interference  with  political  freedom,  liberty  of  the  person, 
of  the  Press,  of  speech  and  of  public  meeting  as  understood  in  Western 
parliamentary  democracy.  It  was  difficult  in  the  time  available,  in  spite  of 
repeated  efforts,  to  obtain  concrete  instances  to  justify  the  feeling  of  appre¬ 
hension  of  those  opposed  to  the  regime.  All  that  we  could  be  sure  of  was 
that  there  was  a  certain  uneasiness,  and  that  even  where  guarantees  for  free 
speech  and  liberty  of  the  person  exist  on  paper,  Yugoslav  opinion  today  has 
other  standards  of  fair  play  and  tolerance  than  those  customary  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  For  instance,  Doctor  Grol’s  Opposition  paper  Demokratija  was  confis¬ 
cated  the  week  before  the  election.  Its  criticisms  of  the  regime,  although 
violent,  would  hardly  have  caused  raised  eyebrows  in  this  country.  Marshal 
Tito  explained  that  the  Government  took  the  view,  however,  that  in  existing 
circumstances  the  articles  objected  to  constituted  an  attempt  to  undermine 
the  morale  of  the  Army,  and  implied  that  it  was  intended  to  provoke  foreign 
interference  in  Yugoslavia’s  internal  affairs.  Whereas  the  General  Election 
showed  that  Yugoslavia  had  democracy,  the  impounding  of  this  issue  of  the 
paper  showed  that  Yugoslavia’s  democracy  was  capable  of  dealing  with  its 
enemies  constitutionally.  He  added  that  this  confiscation  applied  only  to  the 
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present  issue  and  there  was  no  legal  obstacle  to  the  publication  of  further 
issues. 

The  Yugoslav  legal  provisions  forbidding  “preventative  censorship”  and 
allowing  appeal  to  the  Court  against  a  Government  decision  to  confiscate  an 
issue  of  a  newspaper  containing  an  offending  article  after  it  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  are  roughly  equivalent  to  the  powers  of  our  own  Government  in 
relation  to  the  press  during  the  war.  The  National  Front  consider  that  their 
present  national  emergency  is  as  acute  as  that  with  which  the  British  were 
faced  in  war  time.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that  there 
are  still  armed  remnants  of  Ustashi  and  Chetniks  at  large  and  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  by  no  means  finished  the  business  of  rounding  up  those  who 
worked  with  the  invader  and  who  must  be  considered  as  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  the  new  Yugoslavia.  There  is  also  considerable  fear  that  the 
Opposition  may  in  one  way  or  another  provoke  or  attract  foreign  intenven- 
tion  on  their  behalf — a  fear  which  Anglo-American  policy  hitherto  has  done 
little  to  dispel. 

8.  Some  Urgent  Problems 

(a)  UNRRA  is  doing  a  magnificent  job  in  Yugoslavia  and  deserves  every 
help  and  support.  The  leading  UNRRA  officials  we  consulted,  Soviet, 
American  and  British  alike,  were  emphatic  on  the  point  that  UNRRA  sup¬ 
plies  were  not  being  wasted  or  misdirected  by  the  Yugoslav  authorities,  but 
on  the  contrary  were  fairly  distributed  and  put  to  the  best  possible  use. 
They  were  satisfied  that  their  system  of  checking  distribution  by  local 
observers  on  the  spot  and  by  “check-ups”  at  irregular  and  unheralded  inter¬ 
vals,  of  the  relation  between  totals  of  supplies  distributed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  the  grand  total  received  by  UNRRA  from  abroad  for 
the  same  period,  was  capable  of  detecting  any  discrepancies  or  irregularities 
and  afforded  positive  proof  that  no  such  irregularities  had  occurred.  They 
complained  strongly  of  the  rumors  and  stories  to  the  contrary  in  circulation, 
which  they  declared  to  be  wholly  unfounded. 

(b)  The  slow,  small  and  uncertain  deliveries  of  P.  O.  L.  (petrol,  oil,  and 
lubricating  oil)  is  the  worst  bottleneck  in  reconstruction  as  it  affects  the 
use  of  trucks,  and  trucks  are  vital  for  transport,  which  has  A-i  priority  in 
reconstruction.  The  trouble  lies  no  longer  with  allied  headquarters  in  Italy 
but  on  a  higher  plane,  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Petroleum  Board  in  London. 

(c)  The  second  urgent  need  is  for  large  deliveries  of  rolling  stock,  rail¬ 
way  engines,  rails  and  mining  machinery,  and  saw-mills.  Yugoslavia  is  poten¬ 
tially  a  rich  country  and  if  we  supplied  them  with  this  material  on  credit 
they  could  begin  paying  it  back  in  goods  in  a  couple  of  years. 

(d)  There  is  serious  danger  of  many  deaths  from  exposure  in  some  of 
the  mountain  villages,  through  sheer  lack  of  clothing  and  boots.  The  winter 


is  short  but  severe  and  the  rags  in  which  some  of  the  peasants  were  clothed 
*  have  to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  We  even  found  miners  working  at  the  coal 
face  in  bare  feet  or  carpet  slippers.  Greece  has  been  given  some  clothes 
through  UNRRA  and  we  believe  that  Yugoslavia  should  also  be  helped  pos¬ 
sibly  from  surplus  Army  stocks.  There  must  be  large  number  of  battle- 
dresses,  greatcoats,  Army  boots,  etc.,  turned  in  by  demobilized  soldiers  or  in 
stock  and  no  longer  wanted. 

(e)  There  is  bitter  feeling  about  the  refusal  by  the  Americans  to  release 
some  170  Yugoslav  barges  and  tugs  held  in  upper  Austria,  in  the  Linse,  a 
tributary  of  the  Danube.  They  are  desperately  needed  now  for  bringing 
coal  to  Yugoslavia  to  keep  industries  going  this  winter,  for  they  will  be 
useless  after  the  freezing  of  the  Danube  in  two  months. 

We  heard  something  of  the  other  side  of  this  question  which  seems  to  be 
involved  with  American-Soviet  relations  on  the  borders  of  their  respective 
areas  of  occupation  in  Austria  and  Germany.  But  the  economic  and  human 
case  put  to  us  both  in  Yugoslav  quarters  and  from  UNRRA  officials  seemed 
so  strong  as  to  be  entitled  to  priority  over  political  considerations. 

(f)  There  is  also  strong  feeling  at  the  long-standing  failure  of  the  British 
Admiralty  to  reach  agreement  with  Yugoslavia  on  the  clearing  of  the  mines 
blocking  the  harbors  of  Fiume  and  Sushak.  UNRRA  officials  state  that  this 
is  aggravating  their  problems  of  helping  some  parts  of  the  country  most 
readily  accessible  through  these  ports. 

t 

9.  Trieste 

There  is  a  strong  desire  for  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  Trieste  prob¬ 
lem.  The  Yugoslavs  want  the  town  to  be  under  their  sovereignty,  but  are 
prepared  to  give  any  guarantees  reasonably  required,  including  international 
control  in  the  port  and  the  status  of  an  autonomous  federated  minority  to  the 
Italians  in  the  town.  They  are  deeply  wounded  at  being  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  ex-enemy  Italy,  who  has  unconditionally  surrendered,  and  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  Trieste  problem  has  not  been  handled  by  the  Western  powers 
on  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  as  part  of  a  policy  of  combating  and  restricting 
Soviet  influence  in  Eastern  Europe. 

One  point  that  struck  us  about  the  situation  in  Trieste  was  that  a  strong 
section,  some  think  a  majority,  of  the  Italian  population  desire  to  come  under 
Yugoslav  sovereignty  on  the  terms  offered  by  Marshal  Tito.  According  to 
statements  of  deputations  from  Italian  workers,  which  we  checked  in  long 
conversations  with  leading  AMG  officials,  the  situation  appears  to  be  as 
follows: 

The  total  population  of  Trieste  is  about  250,000,  of  whom  some  200,000 
are  Italians.  Of  these  Italians  about  135,000  are  industrial  workers  and  their 
families.  The  most  active  and  dynamic  political  leadership  among  these 


workers,  to  which  most  of  them  respond,  is  that  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
of  the  Communist  dominated  Sindicato  Unico  (roughly  “The  United  Work¬ 
ers  Union”).  The  argument  of  the  Italian  workers  is  that  Italy  for  them 
meant  20  years  of  Fascist,  social  and  political  oppression  and  economic 
neglect.  An  international  Trieste  means  for  them  an  international  regime 
run  by  the  great  Powers,  and  they  do  not  want  that  either.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  Yugoslavs  occupied  the  town,  the  Italian  workers  had  a 
taste  of  the  Yugoslav  conception  of  liberty,  which  consisted  in  taking  over 
the  factories  and  purging  them  of  the  Fascist  management,  foremen,  etc.,  and 
starting  social  activities,  including  a  house  building  program.  They  believe 
that  on  the  terms  Yugoslavia  is  offering  them,  Trieste  would  get  full  employ¬ 
ment  for  its  harbor  and  shipbuilding  yards  (at  present  there  is  28%  unem¬ 
ployment),  which  it  would  not  get  if  divorced  from  its  economic  hinterland 
and  deprived  of  Yugoslav  goodwill,  since  Yugoslavia  controls  the  communi¬ 
cations  to  Trieste.  They  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  federal  status  offered 
them  in  the  new  Yugoslav  State  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  will,  in  the 
New  Yugoslavia,  have  an  opportunity  of  building  the  kind  of  socialist  society 
in  which  they  as  workers  believe. 

These  Italian  and  Slovene  workers  have  joined  forces  in  an  Italo-Slovene 
Liberation  Committee,  with  an  Italian  Chairman  and  a  Slovene  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  and  with  a  two  to  one  Italian  majority.  They  told  us,  that  whereas 
Italians  and  Slovenes  used  to  be  like  cat  and  dog,  they  had  shed  their  blood 
as  comrades  in  arms  now  in  fighting  the  common  enemy  in  the  Partisan 
Movement,  and  were  determined  to  go  on  together  in  peace.  They  pointed 
to  the  success  of  the  Yugoslav  regime  in  solving  the  problem  of  federal 
equality  between  the  constituent  nationalities  of  Yugoslavia,  and  in  establish¬ 
ing  close  partnership  in  arms  during  the  struggle  for  liberation  with  the 
Partisans  of  all  the  surrounding  countries  (Greece,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Italy)  in  support  of  their  view  that  the  Italian  minority  could  expect 
fair  treatment  in  the  new  Yugoslavia. 

We  had  a  brief  meeting  with  the  leader  of  the  “Italian”  Liberation  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  stands  for  the  union  of  Trieste  with  Italy.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  the  leader  of  the  local  “Osopa”  which  was  the  nationalist  and  “moder¬ 
ate”  resistance  movement  that  operated  within  Trieste.  He  said  its  campaign 
consisted  of  passive  resistance  and  some  sabotage  on  the  railways,  and  that 
they  took  part  in  the  final  battle  that  liberated  the  town.  It  was  recruited 
primarily  from  the  middle  class  and  students,  although  it  included  a  minority 
of  workers.  He  admitted  that  it  was  much  smaller  than  the  left-wing  Parti¬ 
san  organisation,  the  Garibaldini,  recruited  mainly  from  the  Italian  working 
class  in  Trieste  and  from  anti-Fascist  elements,  deserters,  prisoners,  etc.,  from 
the  Italian  troops  in  the  vicinity.  The  Garibaldini  fought  in  the  countryside 
around  Trieste  together  with  the  Slovenes  as  a  united  Italo-Slovene  Resist- 
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ance  Movement  and  are  the  mainstay  of  the  Italo-Slovene  Liberation  Com¬ 
mittee  with  its  program  for  joining  Yugoslavia  on  Tito’s  terms  that  have  just 

been  summarized. 

10.  War  Criminals  . 

We  heard  detailed  complaints  from  the  Yugoslav  Government,  supported 
by  lists  of  names  and  addresses,  that  the  Allied  military  authorities  in  Italy 
and  Trieste  were  not  returning  war  criminals  wanted  by  the  Yugoslav  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  were  employing  notorious  Fascists  in  various  positions.  We 
were  also  told  by  AMG  of  the  failure  to  obtain  replies  to  their  inquiries  as 
to  what  had  become  of  Italian  deportees  and  prisoners  in  Yugoslavia.  In 
each  case  neither  party  knew  of  the  other’s  grievance  in  this  matter.  We 
then  discovered  that  there  was  an  extraordinarily  complicated  system  of 
communication  between  the  two,  going  through  a  series  of  inter-Allied 
authorities  in  London  and  Italy  and  plentiful  bottlenecks.  The  common  sense 
solution  would  appear  to  be  that  AMG  in  Trieste  should  invite  the  Yugoslav 
Government  to  appoint  some  form  of  observer  or  official  agent  to  act  as 
intermediary  in  these  matters.  The  only  objection  made  to  this  suggestion 
in  AMG  circles  was  that  the  Italians  would  then  have  to  be  asked  to  do  the 
same.  Yugoslavs  look  on  this  as  another  example  of  the  tendency  already 
mentioned  to  put  our  ally,  Yugoslavia,  on  the  same  footing  as  our  ex-enemy 
Italy,  and  point  out  that  whereas  they  are  running  their  own  country,  Italy 
is  still  under  inter-allied  control  and  the  Italian  Government  has  only  nomi¬ 
nal  powers.  Even  so,  there  seems  no  reason  why,  if  AMG  found  it  conven¬ 
ient,  they  should  not  also  ask  for  an  official 'Italian  agent  or  observer  in 
Trieste  to  supply  them  with  information  and  transmit  their  request  to  the 
Italian  Government. 

11.  Conclusion 

The  new  Yugoslavia  seems  destined  to  grow  out  of  the  present  regime 
and  the  forces  of  national  resistance  and  progress  that  it  has  rallied.  The 
present  leaders  state  that  they  do  not  want  to  become  a  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ment;  they  regard  the  general  election  as  the  first  step  to  full  social  and 
political  democracy.  Nor  do  they  desire  to  be  in  any  one-sided  or  exclusive 
relationship  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  USSR  is  their  neighbour  and  their 
big  brother  for  whom  they  feel  very  warm  affection  and  admiration,  with 
whom  they  wish  always  to  be  closely  associated  and  whose  influence  in 
Yugoslavia  will  always  be  great.  But  they  are  a  proud  nation,  jealous  of 
their  independence  and  very  desirous  of  friendship  and  cooperation  also  with 
the  great  Western  Democracies. 

We  saw  only  a  few  instances  of  the  American  and  British  flags  hanging 
together  with  the  Soviet  and  Yugoslav  flags.  But  we  did  see  everywhere 
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photographs  of  Stalin  side  by  side  with  that  of  Marshal  Tito  and  the  Soviet 
flag  side  by  side  with  the  national  flag  of  Yugoslavia,  on  which  the  white 
eagle  of  the  Monarchy  has  been  replaced  by  the  red  star  symbolising  the 
federal  units  of  which  the  new  Yugoslavia  is  composed  (and  indistinguish¬ 
able  in  appearance  from  the  Soviet  red  star).  We  asked  Marshal  Tito  about 
this  point  and  he  said  that  on  liberation  the  American  and  British  flags  were 
flown  everywhere  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  had  progressively 
disappeared,  not  by  orders  from  above,  for  no  orders  had  been  given,  but 
simply  because  the  humble  folk  who  put  up  these  flags  had  begun  to  feel 
increasingly  disappointed  and  despondent  about  the  attitude  of  the  great 
western  powers  to  their  country.  “You  need  not  worry  about  our  friend¬ 
ship,”  said  Marshal  Tito,  “for  it  is  always  there  waiting  for  a  chance  to  show 
itself.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  restore  the  confidence  of  our  people  in 
your  good  intentions.  Once  you  do  that  you  will  be  surprised  at  how  much 
friendship  we  have  for  you.” 

Certainly  we  found  everywhere  a  friendliness  that  was  almost  embarrass¬ 
ing  in  its  warmth  and  its  eagerness  that  we  should  understand  the  new  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  what  it  was  trying  to  accomplish.  The  transition  from  what  Yugo¬ 
slavia  was  before  the  war  and  from  the  conditions  created  by  the  war,  the 
civil  war  and  Fascist  oppression,  to  the  new  Federal  State  and  the  democratic 
system  its  leaders  are  attempting  to  establish  is  bound  in  any  case  to  be  diffi¬ 
cult  and  attended  by  dangers.  But  these  dangers  will  only  be  increased  by 
persistence  in  what  the  Yugoslavs  regard  as  a  policy  by  the  Western  powers 
of  pinpricks,  unhelpfulness,  moral  patronage  and  moral  preparation  for  some 
form  of  intervention  in  their  internal  affairs. 

In  our  view  Great  Britain  can  help  considerably  in  the  solution  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  difficulties  and  in  the  avoidance  of  the  dangers  attending  her  recon¬ 
struction  effort  by  maintaining  a  good  neighbour  policy  toward  that  country, 
by  supplying  her  with  all  we  can  spare  on  generous  terms  and  by  treating 
the  new  Government,  which  is  very  sensitive  to  foreign  opinion,  with  confi¬ 
dence  and  friendship.  There  is  no  practical  alternative  to  the  present  regime. 
Great  Britain  will  therefore  do  well  to  accept  and  encourage  it  and  to  seek 
its  friendship. 
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